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THE ITALIAN LYRICS OF SIDNEY'S ARCADIA 



It has always seemed a strange thing that the great literature 
of seventeenth-century England should have received its earliest, 
strongest, and most durable impulse and influence from the de- 
caying and retrograde literature of seventeenth-century Italy. 
Ariosto (1533) and Tasso (1575) may be said to have belonged 
to this period ; but what were both these men, and Boiardo and 
Pulci, but second-rate poets and inventors compared with the 
men of the great age, — not only its three greatest figures, but 
the less-known writers of the "dolce stil' nuovo," the organizers 
and cultivators of a new literature? The implication contained in 
this sentence is not a personally original remark, for De Marchi 
in Nuova Antologia, July, 1895, in an article on the influence of 
the Italian lyric upon the English lyric, writes : — 

[This literature] "si rifece del Petrarchismo odell' arcadia 
senza anima. In Inglese dove quelle ispirazione erano nuove, 
e il genio nazionale vergine e robusta, esse furono le is- 
piratrici di una lirica viva e crearono una costante, e ancor 
duratura, simpatia tra la lirica inglesa e 1' antica lirica 
italiana." 

There is one thing worth remarking here: — it was the ancient 
Itali°.& lyric that had the constant and strongest effect on the 
English lyrics. It is an interesting fact that in this, the best 
of Italian influenced the best of English. Although this Italian 
critic believes that the vast body of his country's already com- 
pleted literature must have affected the budding English literary 
spirit without so direct a transference, this immediate contact 
was made first by Sir Thomas Wyatt. But it is surprising that 
a man in Italy, as Wyatt was, should have brought back to 
England so little of the glory of the country he had visited. 
Venice and Rome, — think what those two cities should mean to 
a man of the liberal soul, and high poetic spirit ! Yet Wyatt 
seems to have been entirely unmoved by the past glory of Italy, 
by her romance, by her contemporary beauty of scenery, by her 
cities, by her buildings, by her art. Nor did the true greatness 
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of literature appeal any more strongly to him; with a chance to 
have carried back so much, to have translated such beautiful 
things, what did he do? He collected the Penitential Psalms of 
Alamanni, and, in addition, — to sum up at once the extent of his 
drawings on Italian poetry, — translated from Petrarch two son- 
nets and one canzone, took from Aquilana one strambotto, from 
Alamanni he took the XII satire addressed to Tomaso Sertini, 
which reappears as the advice to Pointz concerning courtly life. 
The minor correspondences in his works to lesser Italian authors 
are many, and although hardly enough to base assertions on of 
borrowing or translating, they are surely reminiscent. Such, for 
instance, is this one between two lines of a barzelletta of 
Serafino's, — 



and Wyatt's- 



Fui serrato nel dolore. 
Ha, ha, ha, men rido tanto 
Ch'io son vivo e son di fuori. — 

But Ha, ha, ha, full well is me 
For I am now at liberty. 



Of Wyatt's great contribution to English literature, the intro- 
duction of the sonnet, we shall speak later, after having con- 
sidered the various Italian verse forms. 

The lists given by various Italian metrists do not all corres- 
pond, but the one given by Murari is comprehensive enough for 
our purpose : — 

I. Narrative Metres — 

a — Sirventese — Terza-Rima, 

b — Ottava Rima, Nona Rima, Sesta Rima, 

c — Endecasillabo sciolto (B.V.) 

II. Lyric Metres — 

i — Literary — 

a — Canzone, Sestina lirica, 

Canzonetta, Ode. 
b— Sonnet. 

2 — Semi-literary (litterario popolari) — 
a — Canzone a ballo, laude sacra, 
b— Madrigal. 

3 — Popular — 

a — Strambotto, Rispetti, 
b— Stornelli. 
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III. Dramatic Metres — 

1. in sacred dramas, 

2. in popular dramas, 

3. in pastoral dramas, 

4. in melodrama. 

The metres that require consideration here are Terza Rima, 
Ottava Rima, Sesta Rima, Sestina, Madrigal, Strambotto, Can- 
zone, Sonnet. 

The sirventese, an importation into Italian from the Provencal, 

soon lost its rules, but preserved its general character. The 

integral part was a quatrain composed of three hendecasyllabic 

lines running together, with a shorter line of a different rhyme. 

This short line might be the concluding line of the quatrain, or 

it might be the third line, but in every case, its concluding word 

gave the rhyme to the three rhyming words of the following 

quatrain : — 

AA b aBBcBCC 

AAAbBBBcCC 

From this interlined scheme came the terza rima, with its 
familar form, ababcbcd c — . Neither of the Italian metrists 
whom I have consulted mentions the use of this metre any earlier 
than Dante, but in Nannuci's "Manuale della Letteratura del 
Primo Secolo" I find a work ascribed to Brunetto Latini, but in 
all probability not his, written in terza rima. The poem is in 
ten books (// Pataffid). The greatest master of this form was of 
course Dante, but he had a few worthy imitators in Petrarca, 
Trionfi, Boccaccio, Amorosa Visione, Uberti, Ditamondo, Fred. 
Fiezzi, Quadriregio. With the triumph of the ottava rima in 
Pulci, Boiardo, and Ariosto the terza rima fell into disuse. It 
was revived by Vincenzo Monti (1754-1828) in Bassevilliana, but 
has never been in general use since its masters set a standard 
for it that others can never hope to attain. 

The origin of ottava rima must certainly have been the popu- 
lar strambotto taken up by literary writers and made a stable 
form. The form of the strambotto is the same as that of ottava 
rima. There is a general concurrence of authors that both come 
form Sicily. 
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The strambotto in its earliest form was a stanza of eight lines 
alternately rhymed, abababab. This form has comedown in 
verses undoubtedly strambotti, and in the works of accredited 
litterateurs, in which second case it becomes called "Ottava 
Rima." But another form is also found, and so often that its 
presence is said to be (by some) the distinguishing mark of the 
strambotto. This is a concluding couplet. The ottava rima, as 
we are used to it, consists of a stanza arranged thus, a b a b a b 
c c, but other arrangements are found in Italian. We find this 
same placing of rhymes in stanzas called strambotti, and another 
scheme, in which the last quatrain is of two couplets, thus, a b 
a b c c d d. It is only necessary to remember one thing about 
both these forms, — the generally occurring concluding couplet ; 
but this one fact must be carried over to the later consideration 
of the sonnet, and the phenomenon of its change when it came 
into English. I feel further justified in linking these two forms 
together, since Murari says that the ottava rima was perfected 
by Angelo Poliziano (1454-95), and also, m another place, that 
among the first to adopt and use the strambotto was Poliziano. 
After Ariosto (1474-1533) and Tasso (1544-75) had made it their 
own, few others , even approached them. Several tried, among 
them Tassoni (1565-1635) and Marini (1569-1625), but the form 
was after them an extinct one, despite the attempts of Alfieri, 
Monti, and Leopardi to revive it. 

As to subject-matter, there may be some difference between 
the two. The ottava rima is applied to the stanza of a long poem, 
dealing with narrative ; the strambotto is a short poem dealing 
generally with love. But even here, according to Carducci, 
there is a further difference. He says that the strambotto treats 
of love, but "piu del capriccio che della passione, riserbato all' 
amore leggiero, all' ironia e all' irrisone." 

In Tuscany even the form was modified. In one direction it 
was shortened to six lines (sesta rima), in the other was extended 
to ten. Its first change made the Tuscan sestina; its latter 
modification surely had some influence in the understanding that 
foreigners had of the sonnet. 

The sesta rima needs but little attention. It is certainly from 
the ottava rima or the strambotto. It is also called sestina, — a 
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misuse of a word which means a very definite thing, and some- 
thing entirely different from a six-line stanza. There are ex- 
amples of its use from the fourteenth century, — but it has never 
been much used by men of note. It seems to have filled at times 
a fitting place in the treatment of less dignified subjects that could 
be embodied in the ottava; for instance, Giusti (1809-50) used 
it in a poem on Lo Stivale. 

The sestina is as clearly a fixed kind of poem in Italian as is 
the ballade in French, and although to English ears it is not so 
beautiful as the French form, with its strongly marked recurring 
identical sounds and its concluding line, it is certainly as capa- 
ble of as high finish and effect in Italian. Many people meet 
their first sestina in Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar, though the 
poem is not a true sestina. 

As is generally known, the sestina is composed of six stanzas ; 
no two lines of each stanza rhyme together. The second stanza 
must end its lines with the same words used in the first, but ar- 
ranged in a different order : — 

123456 
615243, etc. 

There is a tercet added (called by some an envoi, but not 
strictly such) in which all six words of the verses are used. 
The form was not originally Italian, but was borrowed from 
the Provence poet, Arnaldo Danielle It has always been popu- 
lar in the Peninsula. Dante and Petrarch used it continually, 
as have all their successors, such as Bembo and Sannazaro. 

There is but one modified form of this that I know, — the 
double sestina, consisting of twelve verses, so that the progres- 
sion of lines is gone through twice. The concluding stanza is 
the same as that of the simple sestina. 

The madrigal depends for recognition as much on its matter 
as on its form. It is fairly generally accepted that the madrigal 
should treat of some pastoral, rural, or country subject, and that 
it should be short. Its original form was based on a combina- 
tion of terzines closed by a couplet. The earlier combinations 
were simple, but Petrarch (who handled this form very skilfully) 
made of it a thing of beauty, woven together almost as closely as 
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is the true sonnet. In the first and second madrigals of his col- 
lection In Vita the sense sweeps on majestically until the con- 
cluding couplet gathers it all into one impressive end. On the 
first of these Alfieri noted, "Questa Canzone e divina: sarebbe 
un' ottava, se non fosse il quinto verso" (Pet., p. 52). He se- 
cured this effect by interlinking his tercets as the terza rima 
does. To three usual schemes of rhymes that he found before 
him, Petrarch in his collection added four more, all of which 
depend on this principle. It should be a matter of regret that 
such a beautiful form, capable as it was even under such restric - 
tions, should have lost all its limiting rules before it came into 
English, but it was soon changed. As early as the fourteenth 
century short lines were introduced, soon so-called madrigals 
were written with all the lines shorter than the hendecasyllabic ; 
it was not long before the basic construction of terzines was lost . 
and any short song might be called a madrigal. 

The canzone, although it is not Italian in origin, — having been 
introduced from the Provencal, — is, after the sonnet, the most dis- 
tinctively Italian poem, in its spirit, in its handling, in its gen- 
eral use, in its history, in its continuance. Even in Dante's 
time the capabilities of this form were not only unconsciously 
exploited by Guido Guincelli, Fra Guittone, but were recog- 
nized by Dante himself, who calls it, in De Vulgari Eloquoio, 
the "highest form of poetical composition." No Italian 
poet has failed to express in some way a beautiful thought or 
feeling in the canzone, — it is as much a form in the literature of 
to-day as it was when Dante himself wrote // Convito. As in 
the other forms, the genius of Petrarch stands out in this, mark- 
ing him off from all his followers. He did not allow himself to 
be tied by the rules of his predecessors, but although he did 
write canzoni of the ordinary type, — with regulated stanzas and 
the usual envoi, — in many cases he did something strikingly 
new, and wonderfully beautiful, as in Canzone XV In Vita, 
where every stanza begins "SiT dissi mai," and where the envoi 
is replaced by a tender conclusion, "Per Rachel ho servato, e 
non per Lia. " 

According to the Italians there are many kinds of canzoni, — 
the names alone in this connection will be sufficient : — 



ftt— {tt&l 
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- chiave 


Sirima I *' Volta i 
^binma | 2 volta 
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Canzone Petrarchisca, — whose divisions and construction will 
be examined a little later. 

Canzone Pindarica, — strophe, antistrophe, epode. 

Canzone Libera. 

Canzone Leopardiana, — involved scheme. 

Canzonetta. 

Ode. 

Anacreontica, — this came in later. 

Discordo. 

Just a word concerning the theoretical construction of the can- 
zone. Each stanza was divided into two parts : — 



Stanza 



At the ends of these divisions there was supposed to be always 
a pause in the sense and in the reading. The two main divisions 
were linked together at the chiave by identity of rhyme. This 
definite structure was not always observed before Petrarch, — in 
many of the earlier canzoni it is very hard to determine such 
parts, and many lines have no rhymes at all. 

For the bearing on a favorite practice of Sidney, a few lines 
from a canzone by Guido Cavalcanti may be quoted here : — 

Se m' ha del tutto obliato mertede, 
Gia ptiofede — il cor non abbandona, 
Anzi ragiona — di servire a grafo 
al dispietato — core. 

This is not the usual internal rhyme, but is a peculiar system of 
rhyming the middle of one line with the end of the one just pre- 
ceding, — a very delicate adornment in some of Sidney's longer 
lyrics. 

We arrive now, finally, at the sonnet. Too much has been 
written concerning the origin of this form to even summarize it 
here. It has even been ascribed to Germanic origins! Some 
assert that it is only a borrowing from the Provencal, while 
others declare that, though the name was used in Provence, it there 
was "ad indicare diverse specie di forme poetiche," and that the 
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form itself is purely Italian. Guarnerio points out an interesting 
relation between the canzone and the sonnet. The stanza of a 
canzone might consist of any number of lines from seven to 
twenty-one; very often a single stanza was used as a poem. Not 
to draw the deduction of origin, it is a striking fact that the 
parts of the sonnet correspond exactly to those of the canzone: — 

Fronte to Octave 
Sirima to Sestet 

Piede to Quatrains 

Volte to Tercets. 

Refraining from saying anything about the Italian sonneteers, 
I desire to say a few words about the forms of the sonnet. Al- 
though after reading the introduction to Leigh Hunt's Book one 
is shocked to find in Petrarch such a violation of form as a con- 
cluding couplet, one soon learns to expect any rhyme scheme at 
all in Italian, — except one, — that form which is now recognized 
as the so-called English sonnet, but which certainly should be 
called "quatorzaine." Very early the octave had two forms, the 
schema incatenata, abababab, and the schema incrociata, 
abbaabba, but there are five other variations, all of which, 
however, depend on two rhymes alone : — 

ababbaba 

abababba 

abbaabab 

ababbaab (Petrarch, Morte, ^^ ; Vita, 1 56) 

abbbbaaa (G. Cavalcanti) 

There was no rule against using B rhymes in the sestet, but 
there was one reigning principle, that was never violated, — that, 
whatever the rhymes and their scheme, both tercets should be 
bound together. If there was a concluding couplet, as we find 
in Petrarch, it must be bound to the preceding four lines by 
some such arrangements as this, — c d d dec {Morte, 63). 
This question of the ending is very important, in view of the 
sonnet's transfer to England. De Marchi says, "nel sonnetto 
il centro di gravita venne a spostarsi verso la terzina, o il distice 
o il verso finale — sentenza, o epigramma o chiave all' concettoso 
espresso dai versi precedenti." 
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The bearing of this on the sonnet at its introduction into 
English is apparent, — the weight of the stress laid on the con- 
cluding lines, led the Englishman (Wyatt) not to see any reason 
why this should not be a separate couplet from the preceding. 
Working to the same end was the strambotto, which, no matter 
what the construction of its opening lines, always ended in a 
couplet. That this latter had an influence is conclusively proved 
for me by these facts— that Wyatt has one sonnet, a b a b a b 
abababcc; and Surrey has three such of his thirteen. 

The usual form of the Wyatt sonnet, however, is ab ba ab 
ba cd d c e e in which, though the octava is strongly bound 
together, the succeeding quatrain is connected neither with it 
nor with the following couplet. So, instead of the usual single 
stop (after the octave) we have here two stops, an additional one 
after the twelfth line that throws the couplet off by itself, but it 
has one other effect, that of forcing the third quatrain to be 
linked with the preceding. When this was done we have the or- 
dinary English form, ab ab cd cd ef ef gg. There is no such 
form as this found in Italian (v. Biadene). But to return. The 
sonnet in Italy manifested itself in many modifications, some of 
which are important, as all of them are interesting. Among 
these involved forms are the sonnetto doppio, where a three- 
stress line is introduced, in each part of the poem (Dante Vita 
Nuova, VII) also called rinterzato. There is also the sonnetto 
minore, composed of lines shorter than eleven syllables. 

Cino da Pistoia has many examples of the sonnetto comune 
and mixto, composed of lines of alternately five and three stress. 
In the sonnetto continuo (v. Cino) the rhyme, or rhymes, of the 
octave are carried into the sestet. In the sonnetto rimalmezzo 
there is a rhyme in the middle of lines corresponding to the line 
preceding, {v. Guincelli.) The sonnetto caudato (ritornellato) 
explains itself, — after the fourteen lines was added some coup- 
let, terzine, quatrain, etc. 

Besides its use as a complete poem in itself, the sonnet in 
Italy soon was used as a stanzaic form. The simplest use is in a 
practice called Tenzoni, in which one poet would write a "pro- 
posto," which would call forth a "risposto" in identical rhymes 
from some other poet. So we have the series of Dante and 
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Cino da Pistoia; of Dante and Guido Cavalcanti. A more artis- 
tic use was in the "Contrasti," where succeeding sonnets are 
assigned to the lover and his mistress (Dante, Vita Nnova). 
The serie o corone dei sonnetti is different from the cycle, for 
although all the sonnets of Petrarch are a cycle, only three of 
them form a true serie or corona, the 26-28, In Vita. These 
treat of the absence and return of Laura, illustrating the fact 
that to merit the name the sonnets included must relate to one 
another very closely, treating all the same topic. Of the acros- 
tics, etc., there is no need to speak. 

This hasty attempt at a comprehensive view of those metres, 
which by origin, adaption, or use, are considered distinctively 
Italian, places us in a position to take up Sidney's lyrics. But 
before we do this, it may not be inappropriate to say something 
of the models of the Arcadia. 

The ultimate original of the Arcadian romance was the Ar- 
cadia of Sannazaro, Naples, 1504. The form entered Spain by 
way of Portugal, for the Italian was followed by Bernardino 
Ribeiro (1524) in a work, Menina e Moca. And this is the in- 
disputable model of the Diana Enamorado of the Portugese 
Jorge de Montemor (Montemayor). The probable date of its 
first edition is 1558-9 (Fitz-Maurice Kelly, Letteratura Espa- 
nold). That there must be some relation between this last- 
named romance and Sidney's Arcadia is apparent to the merest 
observer, who turns over the pages of both. But, of course, 
their very evident relation and connection have been worked out 
by a number of investigators. We shall consider very briefly the 
lyrics included in Sannazaro and Montemayor. 

Compared with its two longer imitations, Sannazaro's Arcadia 
appears amateurish in plan, for after a certain amount of narra- 
tive, in nearly all cases equal, and labeled Prosa Ottava, there 
follows some verse, also duly numbered Egloga Settima. But 
these metrical interpolations do have an intimate connection 
with the text ; they are always introduced for a specific purpose. 
Ergasto, instead of taking part in the festivities of the shep- 
herds, lies under a tree, as though he were made of stone. Sel- 
vaggio, moved to wonder and compassion, addresses him singing. 
Thus is introduced the Egloga Prima, a dialogue in terza rima 
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and blank verse. Several of the poems are particularly beauti- 
ful and dainty. One sestina describes the coming of night, the 
shepherd's thoughts of his mistress, and somewhat contrary to 
one's expectations, his calm satisfaction at the knowledge that 
she also loves him. A canzone which describes the typical Ar- 
cadian landscape is redeemed from triteness by several little 

touches as, — 

Among the clustering thorns 
The ripening grape appears, 

and — 

Mentre li vivi fonti 

Correran mormorando 

Ne l'alto mar, che con amor li accoglie. 

Although there are many things in the poems themselves that 
are of worth, there is not much metrical variety among them, — 
with one exception, the second, where in a poem of about one 
hundred lines six varying metres are employed. Most of the ec- 
logues are in terza rima, rather skilfully handled, too, for the light 
pastoral subjects. It would appear that the author did make 
some attempt at variety in the early part of the book, but then 
decided to depend entirely on the terza rima, for eclogues 8 to 12 
are all in this measure, whether soliloquy, as is the eleventh, dia- 
logue, or conversation of three persons. 

The two sestinas (4 and 7) are different from each other. One 
(7) is the usual sestina of six stanzas, but the other is the double 
sestina of twelve stanzas, so that the changes of position are gone 
through twice. 

Rather surprisingly, there are but two canzoni (Ec. 3 and 5). 
Both of them are composed of lines of varying length, with those 
of three and five-stress predominating. The stanzas are readily 
divisble into the prescribed parts, while the chiave is here most 
skilfully divided between lines of five and three stress. 

Eclogues 1 and 2 are the most elaborate. The first begins in 
terza rima, changes to blank verse, but finishes in terza rima. 
The second, however, is much more complicated. It is a dialogue 
between Montano and Uranio, who begin to talk in terza rima. 
Soon, however, a long paragraph assigned to one speaker very 
naturally invites blank verse. After terza rima has been employed 
again for a few replies, the most effective measure of all is used, 
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a corona of five-line stanzas. The mere form of this gives oppor- 
tunities for the most musical of verse, — the long line at the end 
of each stanza being repeated at the beginning of the following 
one gives an effect not very unlike Spenser's concluding Alex- 
andrine : — 

Per pianto la mia came si distilla, 
Si come al sol la neve, 

O' com' al vento si disfa la nebbia, 
Ne so che far mi debbia, 

Hor pensate al mio mal, qual esser deve. 

Hor pensate al mio mal, qual esser deve, 

Che come cera al fuoco, 
O come foco in acqua mi disfaccio, 

Ne cerco uscir del laccio, 
Si m'e dolce il tormento, e'l pianger gioco. 

But the beauty of the sound of these lines is not enough to re- 
deem them from the worst kind of triteness, for all the thoughts 
are the most pronounced Petrarchism (these very same expres- 
sions occur in the sonnets) and they are even older, for nearly 
every one of them can be found in the writers of the "dolce stil* 
nuovo," and even earlier, among the Sicilian poets of the court 
of Frederic II. 

The Diana of Montemayor is a great advance over the Italian 
romance, in form at least. There is more freedom and indepen- 
dence in introducing the verses, and more variety among them. 
Sannazaro may have considered that the sonnet was not suited 
to appear in a pastoral, but I can see no reason why he did not 
once make use of a madrigal. 

Montemayor appears to have placed himself under no restric- 
tions of kinds of metre. The prevailing stanza is one of eight 
lines, rhymed generally in the enclosed manner; but this is not 
universal. As the four-stress verse is most natural to Spanish, 
of course most of the lines are of this length, but there are sev- 
eral poems in three and five-stress lines. There are also poems 
of five-line stanzas, of seven-line stanzas, of nine line and di- 
zaines, and although many of these forms appear later in Sidney, 
we cannot call them Italian forms. The real Italian forms in the 
Diana, however, are four, — terza rima, cancion, sonnet, sestina. 
The four terza rima poems are handled surprisingly well for a 
foreign metre; in most of them the double ending is employed, 
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but one, — an apparent tour de force,— has triple rhymes. The 
general tone of them all may be gathered from the opening lines 
of the last one, "si lagrymas no pueden ablandarte Cruel pas- 
tora, que hara mi canto?" 

There are two cancions, one in the regular Italian form, the 
other shorter, more like the prevalent irregular Spanish forms. 
The three sestinas are, one double, with an envoi beginning 
' ' Cancion, ' ' which shows at once the Italian influence whose prac- 
tice was to call the sestina "canzone" in the commiato, and two 
simple ones. One of these contains a conceit that is worth quot- 

° ' Si hebras de oro son vuestros cabellos 

A cuyo sombre estan los claros ojos 
Dos soles cuyo cielo es vuestra fruente 
Falto rubi para hazer la boca 
Falto el crystal para el hermoso cuello, 
Falto diamante para el bianco pecho. 

The five sonnets require but a word. They are all of one form, 
strictly Italian, — ab ba ab ba c d e c d e. 

II 

As we have in Sidney's life, a "parfit gentil knight" we have 
in the Arcadia a perfect poet. The collection of lyrics included 
between its opening lines, — 

What length of verse can serve brave Mopsa good to show, 

When virtues strange, and beauties such as no man then may know? 

Thus shrewdly burdened then, how can my muse escape ? 

The gods must helpe, and precious things must serve to shew her shape- 

and the concluding sonnet, Musidorus' Song on Death, — 

Since Nature's works be good, and Death doth serve 
As Nature's work, why should we feare to die, 
Since feare is vain, but when it may preserve, 
Why should we feare that which we cannot flie ? 

Fear is more pain, than is the pain it fears, 
Disarming human minds of native might ; 
While each conceit an ugly figure beares, 
Which were not evil, well-viewed in reason's light, 

Our only eyes, which dim'd with passions be 
And scarce discerne the dawne of coming day 
Let them be cleared and now begin to see 
Our life is but a step in dustie way ; 
Then let us hold the blisse of peaceful mind, 
Since this we feel, great loss we cannot find ; — 
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there is some of the best poetry to be found outside the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists. The limits of this paper, however, confine it 
more strictly to matters of form ; but I must add that it was Sid- 
ney's mastership of form, and ease and fluency of writing in any 
form he chose, that make him so charming to read. The value 
of his thoughts, in addition to the beauties of his language, comes 
later, on account of the peculiar constructions, elisions, that he 
so often employs. 

Those forms that are distinctively Italian are the following : 
madrigal, six-line stanza (sesta rima), sestina canzone, stram- 
botto (called once by Sidney "octave"), terza rima, sonnets. 
Any mention of dizaine, and douzaine, of which there are many 
examples, belongs to a consideration of French forms. 

Some regret was expressed in the earlier part of this paper that 
the madrigal, such a thing of beauty in Petrarch, should have lost 
its rules and basic construction even in Italian, so that any short 
irregular song might be so called. The madrigal as improved by 
this poet partook of the same quality that makes the terza rima 
so beautiful a medium in Italian, on its construction of terzines, 
bound together by interlinking rhyme. As already stated, these 
two facts give opportunities to make of the madrigal as highly 
finished a cameo as the sonnet is a miniature. But its capabili- 
ties were lost when its form was changed. 

In all the lyrics of the Arcadia, there is but one that is called 
a madrigal. It has fifteen lines of various lengths, bound together 
by interlinked rhymes. An Italian would call it a canzonetta, 
composed of but one stanza, for it answers perfectly to the char- 
acter of such a composition : — 

Why dost thou haste away, 

O Titan fair, the giver of the day ? 

Is it to carry news 

To western nights what starres in east appear ? 

Or dost thou think that here 

Is left a sun, whose beames thy place may use ? 

Yet stay, and well peruse 

What be her gifts, that make her equal thee ; 

Bend all thy light to see 

In earthly clothes enclosed a heavenly sparke. 

Thy running course cannot such beauties marke. 

No, no, thy motions be 

Hastened from us, with bar of shadow darke ; 

Because that thou, the author of our sight, 

Disdain'st, we see thee stained with others' light, (p. 354) 
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The six-line stanza mentioned before as a modification of the 
ottava rima, wrongly called sometimes the Tuscan sestina, is 
used somewhat extensively by Sidney. In the Arcadia there are 
six examples of it. These vary in length from a short poem of 
two stanzas to the long tale by Nico, that is so much like a tale 
from Boccaccio. In nearly all the shorter forms the stanzas are 
printed continuously, in which case the stanza is not felt to be 
marked off so strongly; — the concluding couplet is a welcome 
break to the uniformly rhymed quatrains. In the long tale, the 
stanzas are separated. All employ the five-stress line, sometimes 
with masculine, sometimes with feminine endings, except one of 
two stanzas. "Dametas on the Gittern" is in octasyllabics. Not 
only is it in form decidedly Italian, but it is packed with those 
playful conceits or changes on words that marked the servile fol- 
lowers of the greatest lyrist in Italian, a practice that has cast a 
shadow on the fame of the master by its being called Petrachism. 
There is just as much reason for calling it Anglicanism, or Eliz- 
abethanism, for it certainly was as present and important a 
feature of the Queen's poets as it ever was of Italian ones: — 

O hatefull cure with hate to heale, 
A bloudy helpe with bloud to save, 
A foolish thing with fools to deale ; 
Let him be bobd who bobs will have. 

But who by meanes of wisdom hie, 

Hath saved his charge? It is even I. 
Let others decke their pride with skarres, 
And of their wounds make brave lame shows ; 
First let them die, then passe the starres, 
When rotten Fame will tell their blows ; 
But eye from blade, and eare from crie, 

Who hath saved all? It is even I. (p. 206) 

Another example may bring out this same characteristic in a 
poem, in this same measure. The stanza is an amplification of 
a preceding couplet : — 

And witness am how ill agree in one 

A woman's hand with constant marble stone. 

My words full weake, the marble full of might, 

My words in store, the marble all alone, 

My words blacke inke, the marble kindly white, 

My words unseene, the marble still in sight, 

May witness heare how ill agree in one 

A woman's hand, with constant marble stone. 
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Here is another trick of style, that is peculiar to one famous 
Italian, Tasso. The repetition of the first words of a line through 
(as in some instances) several stanzas, is a feature that is not only 
apparent to an English reader of Tasso, but is the principal fea- 
ture commented on by writers of Italian literary history. The 
thing is glaringly artificial, — but it is just one of those things 
which would impress a contemporary who was in search for every 
quality that might be considered an embellishment to verse. 

There are two subjects that Sidney has treated most success- 
fully in this kind of metre, — The Story of Cupid, written in a half 
scornful, half playful manner, and rural poesie. This latter de- 
scribes a beauty, using, however, only homely country similes, — 
cruddes, hay, sheep, etc. Had Sidney written no metre but this 
alone, his skill would have proved him a master. To the subjects 
already mentioned, another must be added, the tale of Nico (Ar- 
cadia, 377-80). Here is told a tale that is like one from Boccac- 
cio, in which a man who loves another's wife makes her "chump- 
ish" husband act as go-between to acquaint the lady with his de- 
sires. About it Grosart says, "there are such touches of circum- 
stance and of individuality in the description of the courtier as 
to lead to the supposition that it may have been based on some 
scandalous story of those times." The two opening stanzas will 
indicate the character of both verse and story : — 

A neighbor mine not long ago there was, 
(But nameless he, for blameless shall he be) 
That married had a trick and bonny lasse 
As in a summer day a man might see ; 

But he himself a foul unhandsome grome, 

And far unfit to hold so good a room. 
Now, whether moved with self unworthiness, 
Or with her beauty, fit to make a pray, 
Fell jealousy did so his braine oppress, 
That if he absent were but half a day, 

He guest the worst, (you wot what is the worst) 

And in himself new doubting causes nurst. 

Of the three sestinas, the two simple ones are better than the 
twelve-stanza double one. They are all in sound peculiarly like 
Italian sestinas, for all of them use the feminine ending. 

The lamenting dialogue of Klaius and Strephon (double ses- 
tina), although perfectly easy reading, is somewhat spoiled by 
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the use of a number of hyperbolical tropes that were almost trite 
by Sidney's time. The sestina "Farewell" is peculiar in intro- 
ducing rhyme into each stanza. The words chosen to end the stan- 
zas are, light, pleasure, might, treasure, direction, affection, so that 
the first stanza is a quatrain plus a couplet, but as the words pass 
through their regular rotation, the rhyming words occupy varying 
places, now following immediately, now separated by the entire 
stanza. This is a feature of great beauty, while the handling of 
the thought is so managed that the idea rises in intensity until 
the envoi is a direct but passionate farewell : — 

Farewell, O sun, Arcadia's clearest light, 
Farewell, O pearl, the poor man's plenteous treasure 
Farewell, O golden staffe, the weak man's might ; 
Farewell, O joy, the joyfull's only pleasure, 
"Wisdom, farewell, the skilless man's direction 
Farewell, with thee farewell, all our affection. 

For what place now is left for our affection, 
Now that of purest lamp is quencht the light 
Which to our darkened minds was best direction ? 
Now that the mind is lost of all our treasure ; 
Now death hath swallowed up our worldly pleasure, 
We orphans made, void of all public might. 

Most of the longer poems use a readily recognizable stanza, so 
that they are not canzoni, in the strict sense. At first one 
might believe there was none in the collection, but on closer ex- 
amination, one lyric proved to be such a composition, although 
very much disguised. Printed continuously, there is no clue to 
stanza, — after failing to determine stanzas of 13, 18, 20, 22 lines 
I found that each stanza consisted of twenty-six lines with a con- 
cluding stanza, a true envoi of twenty-two lines, which is un- 
mistakable, as it begins "My song, climb thou the wind." 

The form is a particularly interesting one; Italian metrists 
say the stanza may contain from seven to twenty lines, while 
Dante mentions one in twenty-one lines. The only thing one 
could decide by was the rhyme scheme, which, however, regularly 
repeats its complicated structure through all of the five strophes. 
Labeled "A Country Song," it is a lament of the lad Philisides 
for his Myra. 

The strambotto has been mentioned as having been known to 
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Wyatt; in fact, he translated one. In Italian during the early 
part of the Seicento, Poliziano had made the form a real work of 
art, distinct from the ottava rima, which it became when used in 
continuous narrative poetry. The Italian minor poetry is un- 
known to me, but my opinion and feeling are that the little 
stanza {Arcadia, p. 338) headed "An Octave by Gynecia" may 
be a translation or a paraphrase from the Italian. Ic certainly 
has in it several features of that spirit and diction that charac- 
terized the imitators of Petrarch : — 

Like those sick folks in whom strange humors flow, 

Can taste no sweets, the soure only please ; 
So to my mind, while passions daily grow, 

Whose fiery chains upon his freedom seize, 
Joys strangers seem, I cannot bide their show, 
Nor brooke ought else but well-acquainted woe ; 
Bitter griefe tastes me best, pain is my ease ; 
Sicke to the death, still loving my disease. 

Skilful as Sidney shows himself in the forms we have already 
considered, varied in form, and beautiful in thought and expres- 
sion as are his sonnets, the real power of the poet is clearly re- 
vealed in his handling of the terza rima. Few in English have 
been able to use this metre at all well. In fact, it is hardly con- 
sidered to be an English metre, and no poet composes in it 
spontaneously. It is the metre in which, of course, every 
translator of Dante would like to render the sombre Florentine, 
but the best renditions,— those of Cary and Longfellow,— de- 
pend on the partial success in repeating the thoughts, with the 
sacrifice of the music. Byron has rendered the fifth Canto 
("Paolo and Francesca") in halting terza-rima with very bad 
rhymes. Leigh Hunt, in his Stories from the Italian Poets, has 
translated this and other cantos in fair terza rima, while Dug- 
dale has attempted the whole Cantiche in the same measure, not 
succeeding very well. Wyatt wrote some few poems in the same 
metre. But the first poet, and seemingly, the only poet, who 
wrote well and beautifully in it, was Sidney. His lines in this 
measure are a proof that English can adopt any metre and make 
it its own, if developed by such masters. Not only are the 
rhymes always well chosen, perfect and clear, but the sense is 
unimpeded, not cramped by the length of the line, not bound by 
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the demands of the interlinked rhyme, but running along as 
easily as blank verse should. No subject is beyond successful 
treatment in these lines, — from rebukes to fighting dogs, to rec- 
ommendations to marriage; from dialogues of praise to songs of 
lamentations. Strangely enough, the characteristic feminine 
ending of Italian is not a fitting conclusion to the line in English, 
and those terza rima lines of Sidney that are most pleasing to the 
ear are those in which the masculine ending occurs. This is 
due to a variety of very evident causes. 

As a sample of this verse may be quoted the first speech from 
the dialogue of Plangus and Basilius : — 

Alas, how long this pilgrimage doth last! 
What greater ills have now the heavens in store, 
To couple coming harms with sorrows past ! 
Long since my voice is hoarse and throat is sore 
With cries to skies and curses to the ground ; 
But more I plaine, I feel my woes the more. 
Oh, where was first that cruel cunning found, 
To frame of earth a vessel of the mind, 
Where it should be to self destruction bound ? 
What needed so high sprites such mansions blind ; 
Or, wrapt in flesh, what do they here obtain 
But glorious name of wretched human kind ? 
Balles to the stars, and thrall to Fortune's reign, 
Turned from themselves, infected with their cage, 
When death is feared and life is held with pain. 
Like players, placed to fill a filthy stage, 
Where change of thought one fool to other shows, 
And all but jests, save only Sorrow's rage. 
The child feels that, the man that feeling knows, 
Which cries first born, — the presage of his life, 
Where wit but serves to have true taste of woes, 
A shop of shame, a book where blots be rife, 
This body is ; this body so composed, 
As in itself to nourish mortal strife ; 
So divers be the elements disposed, 
In this weak work, that it can never be 
Made uniform to any state reposed. 
Grief only makes his wretched state to see 
(Even like a top, which naught but whipping moves) 
This man, this talking beast, this walking tree. 
Grief is the stone which finest judgment proves ; 
For who grieves not hath but a blockish braine, 
Since cause of grief no cause from life removes. 

One of the things mentioned in connection with Sannazaro's 
Arcadia was his use of terza rima with other metres in two ec- 
logues. Sidney does the same thing in several instances. In a 
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dialogue of Dicus and Dorus the metre, after seventy-two lines of 
terza rima, passes into five-stress lines rhymed in threes and twos 
(rimalmezzo) printed out full. At line 107 terza rima is 
again employed, and so until the end. In another poem this 
same change is made, later a six-line stanza (a b a b c c) is in- 
troduced; the poem finishes in terza-rima. A few lines will 
serve to show how Sidney uses the Italian ornament of rimal- 
mezzo (cf. Guido Cavalcanti): — 

If I had thought to hear blasphemous words 
My heart to swords, my soul to hell have sold 
I rather would, than thus mine ears defile 
With words so vile, which viler breath doth breed. 
O, herds, take heed, for I a wolf have found 
Who hunting round, the strongest for to kill, 
His breast doth fill with earth of others' woe. 

Another very interesting and well-contrasted combination is 
with Alexandrine couplets, in which each terzine of the terza 
rima is allotted to a speaker. Best of all, is the "Song of La- 
mentation" (Arcadia, p. 427) written in stanzas of from twelve 
to twenty-one lines, each ending : — 

Your doleful times, sweet Muses, now apply. 

There remain to be considered now the sonnets. As is to be 
expected, there are more examples of this form than of any other, 
and Sidney has used almost as many various modifications as he 
has written sonnets. 

The few sonnets from the Arcadia that are known from being 
in collections are the best, because most distinctively English in 
both feeling and form. They are not the ones that are impor- 
tant in our purpose, so we will consider those that appear to be 
merely bizarre, while in reality they simply follow Italian 
models. 

The so-called Petrarchism finds examples in a hundred lines of 
these sonnets, — "outward force and inward treason" are con- 
trasted; there is the old dialogue of the eyes and heart recrimi- 
nating each other for allowing Love to pass and dwell within ; 
"The eyes have played so false a part," the ideas of love, die, 
burn; of having a store, yet wanting, — all these things occur in 
the sonnets as well as in many of the other poems. 

Some of the forms themselves, however, are the most wonder- 
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ful and difficult that a poet could imagine for his medium. They 
are so ingenious that any idea of them can be secured only from 
reading them. The first one uses but two rhymes throughout, 
but with a varied arrangement that breaks the monotony of 
others where such a small detail is not carried out, — a b a b b a 
baabbabb. The one on Aurora is even more ingenious. 
Here, not only are there but two rhymes in the twelve lines, but 
every other time that a rhyme occurs it is same word. The con- 
cluding couplet is a perfect rime-riche. 

The sonnet sung by "Zelmane in Love Gloom" contains but 
two rhymes, effected by repeating but two words, "darke" and 

"light": — 

Since that the stormy rage of passions darke — 
Of passions darke, made darke by beauties light, — 
With rebell force hath clos'd in dungeon darke 
My mind, ere now led forth by reason's light ; — 
Since all the things which give my eyes their light 
Doe foster still the fruites of fancies darke, 
So that the windowes of my inward light 
Doe serve to make my inward powers darke. 
Since, as I say, both mind and senses darke 
Are hurt, not helpt, with piercing of the light ; 
While that the light may show the horrors darke, 
But cannot make resolved darkness light ; 
I like this place, where at the least the darke 
May keep my thoughts from thought of wonted light. 

But most skilful of all is the sonnet in which all the lines end 
in words rhyming with "bright": — 

How is my sun, whose beams are shining bright 
Become the cause of my darke ougly night! 
Or how do I, captived in this dark plight, 
Bewaile the case, and in the cause delight! 
My mangled mind huge horrors still do fright 
With sense possest and claimed by reason's right ; 
Betwixt which two in one I have this fight, 
Where, whoso wins, I put myself to flight. 
Come cloudie fears, close up my dazzled sight ; 
Sorrows, suck up the marrow of my might ; 
Due sighes, blow out all sparks of joyfull light ; 
Tyre on, Despaire, upon my tyred sprite. 
An end, an end my dulled pen cannot write 
Nor mazed head think, nor faltring tongue recite. 

If a remark that was quoted from the article by De Marchi be 
remembered, it becomes at once evident that all these complicated 
and unusual forms are directly referable to the Italian literature 
of the Cinque Cento; thoughts were failing, and a poet who 
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wanted to do something attractive, not having the fountain of 
beauty in himself, worked out conceits and intricate, unusual 
forms. De Marchi declares that the conclusion of a sonnet be- 
came only an epigram, a clue, or a solution to the extravagant 
conceits expressed in the preceding lines. Certainly, these last 
sonnets that have been quoted from Sidney are of exactly the 
same kind. 

Some Italian principles he applied to other forms. The corona 
was distinctly Italian, beautiful in effect, a true poetical orna- 
ment to a poem. There is no instance in Sidney of its use in 
any Italian form of stanza, but he does use it with a French 
form. In the Arcadia (p. 221) is a poem designated by the text 
itself as "a dizaine," which "was answered unto him in that 
kind of verse which is called the crowne. ' ' As was pointed out 
in a quotation from Sannazaro, the effect of this repeated last 
line of each stanza at the opening of the succeeding one, is cap- 
able of the most beautiful effects. Used as in both the instances 
by the Italian and the Englishman in a dialogue, the effect is 
analogous to the antiphonal chanting of a choir. 

In the handling of this, as in the handling of all other matters 
of form and style, Sidney proves himself a master. Attention 
here has been paid generally only to the form of the lyrics, but 
a hundred touches, lines, turns of phrase, styles of thought, are 
reminiscent of some verse, stanza, thought in Italian, or par- 
allel. The whole atmosphere of the Arcadia is Italian, and it 
seems especially so to one who turns to it after having been in 
the Italian Arcadia of Sannazaro and "En los compos de la prin- 
cipal y antigua ciudad de Leon, ribera del rio Ezla" of the Spanish 
Montemayor. It is the kind of thought, the taste, and mode of 
expression of Sidney more than anything else, that make him 
the best of Italianate Englishmen. There is an aestheticism 
about these poems, an artistic feeling, an appreciation of the 
beautiful and a love for its manifold manifestations that place 
Sidney in the class with the artists of the only country who, up 
to this time, had produced artists, Italy, — the Italy of the moral 
Dante, the story-telling Boccaccio, and the lyrist Petrarch. 

Clarence Stratton. 
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